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rnsiis ; to ceniure falfely in publick ; to deprive of honour ; 
to difhonour by reports ; to libel ; to calumniate ; to deftroy 
reputation by either adts or words. 

I heard the defaming of many. fi ev . xx. r o. 

They live as if they profeffed Chriflianity merely in pight, 
to defame it. Decay of Piety . 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame \ 

My blacknefs blotted thy unblemifh’d name. Drydens A En . 
Defa'me. n.f [from the verb.] Difgrace ; difhonour. 

Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death. 

And hung their conquer’d arms for more defa?ne 
On gallowtrees. Fairy Queen^ b. ii. cant . fan. 2b. 

Dj*fa Mer. n> f [from defame .] One that injures the repu- 
tation of another ; a detradter ; a calumniator. 

It maybe a ufeful trial of the patience of the defamed, yet 
the defamer has not the lefs crime. Government of theTonvue. 
To DEFA'TIGATE. Vi *. [defatigo, Latin.] To weary ; to 

tire< ■ Dia. 

Defatiga'tion. n. f [ defatigatio^ Latin.] Wearinefs; 

fatigue. • Dift. 

DEFA ULT. n. f [ defaut , French.] 

1 . . OmifTion of that which we ought to do ; negledt. 

2. Crime; failure; fault. 

Sedition tumbled into England more by the default of go- 
vernors than the peoples. Play wood. 

V/e that know what ’tis to fail and pray, 

Are penitent for your default to-day. Shak. Com . of Err ours . 

Let me not ralhly call in doubt 
Divine prediction : what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill’d, but through mine own default , 

Whom have I to complain of, but myfelf ? Milt, Agonifes. 
Partial judges we are of our own excellencies, and other 
'mens defaults. Swift . 

3. Defeat ; want. 

In default of the king’s pay, the forces were laid upon the 
fubjjedt. Davies cn Ireland . 

Cooks could make artificial birds and fifties, in defm. lt of 


the real ones. 


Arhuthnot on Coins . 


4. [In law.] Non-appearance in court at a day aligned. Cow el. 
Io Default, v. a. [from the noun.] To fail in perform- 
ing any contract: or ftipulation ; to forfeit by breaking a 
contract. 

DEFEASANCE, n. f [dcfaifance^ French.] 

J. 1 he aft of annulling or abrogating any contradt or ftipu- 
lation. 

2. Defeafance is a condition annexed to an act ; as to an obli- 

gation, a recognifance, or ftatute, which performed by the 
obligee, or the cognizee, the adt is dilabled and made void, 
as if it had never been done. C-.wel. 

3. The writing in which a defeafance is contained. 

4. A defeat ; coriqueft ; the adt of conquering ; the Hate of 
being conquered . Obfolete. 

That hoary king, with all his train, 

Being arrived, where that champion ftout, 

After his foe’s defeafance^ did remain, 

Him goodly greets, and fair does entertain. Fairy Queen. 
Df.feWible. adj. [from dfiaire, Fr. to make void.] That 
which may be annulled or abrogated. 

He came to the crown by a clef caf hie title, fo was never 
well fettled. Davies on Ireland . 

DEFE'AT. 77. f [from dcfdire , French.] 

1. The overthrow of an army. 

End Marlb’rotigh’s work, and finifli th 0 defeat. Addifn. 

2 . Adt of deftrudtion ; deprivation. 

A king, upon wbofe life 

A damn’d defeat was made. Shakefp carets Hamlet. 

To Defe at, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To overthrow. 

Ye gods, ye make the weak mod ftrong ; 

Therein, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Sbakef. Jul. Cafar. 
They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the lord 
Mountjoy. . Bacon on the War with Spain. 

2. To fruflrate. 

'Fo his accufations 

He pleaded Hill not guilty, and alleg’d 

Many fharp reafons to defeat the law. S ha kef Henry VIII. 

Death, 

'I 'hen due by fentence when thou did’ft tranfgrefs, 

Defeated of his feizure, many days, 

Giv’n thee of grace. Milton's Paradife l ojf b. i. /. 254. 

Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You fkulk’d. Drydens Virg. Pajl. 3. 

He finds himfelf naturally to dread a fuperior Being, that 
can defeat all his defigns, and difappoint all his hopes. Tillotfon . 
2. To abolifh. 

Deff/ature. n.f [from de and feature. ] Change of feature; 
alteration of countenance. 

Grief hath chang’d me. 

And careful hours, with time’s deformed hand, 

Hath written (trance defeatures in my face. Shakefj care. 
To DETECATE. v. a . [ dcfaco y Latin.] 
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1. To purge liquors from lees or foulnefs ; to purify; todeanf 

I p radii fed a way to defecate the dark and muddv’oil ft 

am ^ er - . _ Boyle’s Hijhry of Pi,-A ? 

1 he blood is not fufficiently defecated or clarified but " 
mains muddy. *^«0**£ 

Provide a brazen tube 
Inflext ; felf-taught and voluntary flies 
I he defecated liquor, through the vent 

Afcending; then, by downward trad convey’d, 

Spouts into fubjed veffels, lovely clear. 5 PhVt 

2. T o purify from any extraneous or noxious mixture ■ to cleft 

to brighten. ’ r ’ 

We defecate the notion from materiality, and abftracT quan- 
tity, place, and all kind of corporeity from it. Glanv. Seed 
VVe are puzzled with contradictions, which are no abfur 
dities to defecate faculties. Glanv. Scetf. c 

De'feCatb. adj. [from the verb.] Purged from lee's or 
foulnefs. 

This liquor was very defecate , and of a pleaflna ^ 
colour. Boyle’s Spring of tf Air 

Defecation. n.f. [, dcfacatio , Latin.] Purification; the aci 
of clearing or purifying. 

The fpleen and liver are obftrudted in their offices of deft- 
cati n , whence vicious and dreggifh blood. Harvey on ( 'onitL 
DEFEAT, n.f [, defedt us, Latin.] ' J ' 

1. Want; abfence of fomething neceffary; infuffieiency ; the 
fault oppofed to fuperfluity. 

Errors have been corredted, and defers fupplied. Davies. 

Had this ftrange energy been lefs, 

Defedi had been as fatal as excefs. Blackmores Creation. 

2. Failing; want. 

Oft ’tis feen 

Our mean fecures us, and our mere defers 

Prove our commodities. Shakefpearis King Lear. 

3. A fault; miftake; error. 

VVe had rather follow the peifeSions of them whom we 
like not, than in defeats refemble them whom we love, hooker. 

You praife yourfelf, 

By laying defeats of judgment tome. Shakef Ant . andCleop . 

Truft not yourfelf; but your defefts to know, 

Make ufe of ev’ry friend — and ev’ry foe. Popes Efiiy. 

4. Any natural imperfedlion ; a blemifii ; a failure. 

Men, through fome defett in the organs, want words, yet 
fail not to exprefs their univerfal ideas by figns. Locke. 

ToDefe'ct. v. n. [from the noun.] To be deficient ; to fall 
fhort of; to fail. Obfolete. 

Some loft themfelves in attempts above humanity, yet ' the 
enquiries of moft defeated by the way, and tired within the 
fober circumference of knowledge. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
DefectibFlity. n.f [from defefiible .] The ftate of failing; 
deficiency; imperfection. 

The corruption of things corruptible depends upon the in- 
trinfecal defeFtibility of the connection or union of the parts of 
things corporeal, which is rooted in the very nature of the 
things. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Defe'c iiele. adj [from defect.'] 

1 . Imperfedt: ; deficient ; wanting. 

The extraordinary perfons, thus highly favoured, were for 
a great part of their lives in a defettible condition. Hale, 
Defection, n.f [ defeftio , Latin.] 

1. Want; failure. 

* 

2. A falling away ; apoftacy. 

This defection and falling away from God was firft found in 
angels, and afterwards in men. Raleigh' s Pi ijl cry of the World. 

If we tall away after tailing of the good word ot God, how 
criminal muft fuch a defection be ? Atterbury s Sermons, 

But there is more evil owing to our original defection from 
God, ar.d the fooliih and evil difpoiitions that are found in 
fallen man. Batts's Logick. 

3. An abandoning of a king, or ftate ; revolt. 

He wms diverted and drawn from hence by the general de- 
fection of the whole realm . Davies on Ireland. 

Neither can this he meant of evil governours or tyrants, 
but of fome perverfenefs and defection in the very nation it- 
felf. Bacon's Holy War. 

Def e'ctive. adj. [from defeftivus , Latin.] 

j. Full of defects; imperfedt; not lufficient ; not adequate to 

the purpofe. 

Jt fubjedts them to all the difeafes depending upon a defec- 
tive projedtile motion of the blood. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

It will very little help to cure my ignorance, that this istn« 
heft of four or five hypothefes propofed, which are all ce 

fe£tivt. . . Lod A 

If it rend rs us perfedt in one accomplilhment, it g encia ) 
leaves us defective in anothey. Addi Jon's Spectator, IV* 2 5v 

2. Faulty; vitious; blameable. 

Our tragedy writers have been notorioufiy defedhve * in 
giving proper fentiments to the perlons they introduce. M *P 
Defective or deficient Nouns [in grammar.] Indec ina 
nouns, or fuch as want a number, or fome particuiai ca e. 
Defe ctive Verb [in grammar.] A verb which wants lome o 

its tenfes. , ,„ pC 
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DeFe'ctiveness. n.f. [from defective.] Want; the ftate of 
being imperfedt ; faultinefs. 

The lownefs often opens the building in breadth, or the 
defettivenefs of fome other particular makes any fingie part 
appear in perfection. Addifon s Remarks on Ittffy. 

DEFE'NCE. n.f. [ deferfio , Latin.] 

1. Guard; protection ; fecurity. 

Rehoboam dwelt in Jerufalem, and built cities for defence 
in Judah. 2 Cbro. ii. 5* 

The Lord is your protection and ftrong ftay, a defence from 
heat, and a cover from the fun. Pccluf xxxiv. i 6. 

Be thou my ftrong rock for an houfe of defence to fave 
me. Pfi xxxi. 2. 

Againft all this there feems to be no defence , but that of 
fupporting one eftablilhed form of doctrine and difcipline. Sw. 
2 % Vindication; juftification ; apology. 

Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would have made 
his defence unto the people. Apts xix. 33. 

The youthful prince 

With fcorn replied, and made this bold defence. Dryden . 
3. Prohibition : this is a fenfe merely French. 

Severe defences may be made 2gainft wearing any linnen 
under a certain breadth. Temple . 

f. Refiftance. 

5. [In law.] The d fendant’s reply after declaration produced. 

6. [In fortification.] The part that flanks another work. 
Defe^nc bless, adj. [from defence ] 

1. Naked; unarmed; unguarded; not provided with defefice ; 
unprepared. 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whofe. chance on thefe defencelej's doors may feize. 

If deed of honour did thee ever pleafe. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. Milton . 

My filter is not fo defencelefs left 
As you imagine : fhe has a hidden ftrength 
Which you remember not. Milton . 

Ah me ! that fear 

Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 

Oil my defencelefs head. Milton' s Paradife Lojl, b. x. /. 815. 

On a Have di farm’d, 

Defencelefs , and lubmitted to mv rage, 

A bafe revenge is vengeance on myfelf. Dryd. Don Sebafi. 

2. Impotent ; unable to make refiftance. 

Will fuch a multitude of men employ 
Their ftrength againft a weak defencelefs boy ? Addifi Ovid 
To DEFE'ND. v. a. [defendo, Latin ; defendre^ French. J 

1. To ftand in defence of , to protedt; to fupport. 

There arofe, to defend Ifrael, Tola the fon of Puah. Judg. 
Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God : defend me 
from them that rife up againft me. Pfi fix. 1. 

Heav’n defend your fouls, that you think 
I will your ferious and great bufinefs leant. Shakefp. Othello. 

2. To vindicate ; to uphold ; to afiert ; to maintain. 

The queen on the throne, by God’s afliftance, is able to 
defend herfelf againft all her majefty’s enemies and allies put 

together.. Swift's Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. 

3. To fortify ; to fecure. 

And here th’ acce fs a gloomy grove defends , 

^ And here th’ unnavigable lake extends. Drydens Mneis. 
4* i- o prohibit ; to forbid, [defendre , French.] 

Where can you fay, in any manner, age, 

That ever God defended marriage? Chaucer . 

O fons ! like one of us, man is become 
To know both good and evil, fince his tafte 
Of that defended fruit. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. xi. /. £ 6. 
The ufe of it is little pradtifed, and in fome places 
defended by cuftoms or laws. Temple 

5. To maintain a place, or caufe, againft thofe that attack it. 
Defe ndable. adj. from defend. ] T hat may be defended . 

Defendant, adj. [from defendo , Latin. J Defensive; fit f 
defence. 

Line and new repair our towns of war 

With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shakefp. 
Defendant. n.J. [from the adjedive.] 

1. He that defends againft affailants. 

Thofe high towers, out of which the Romans might more 
conveniently fight with the defendants on the wall, thofe alfo 
were broken by his engines. Wilkins’s Math. Mag. 

2. [In law.] The perfon accufed or fued. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 

AT 1 d, r . Cad I are th ’ a PP e]Iant a « d defendant. Shak. Henry VI. 
Plaintiff dog, and bear defendant. Hudibra c 

Defender, n.f [defenfor, Latin.] 

*• One that defends ; a champion. 

You have the power ftill 
To banifh your defender j, ’till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 

As moft abated captives, to fome nation 

That won you without blows. Shakefp, ears' s Coriolanus. 

a j, not mourn °ur pow’r employ’d in vain, 

V 0 L? L thC defmderS ° f 0Ur cit y flain ? Dryden. 
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2. Anaflerter; a vindicator. . ... . 

Undoubtedly there is no way fo effedtual to betray the truths 
as to procure it a weak defender . South' s Sermons . 

3. [In law.] An advocate; one that defends another in a court 
of juftice. 

DefensaTive. n.f [from defence.] 

1. Guard; defence. 

A very unfafe defenfative it is againft the fury of the lion ? 
and furely no better than virginity, or blood royal, which 
Pliny doth place in cock-broth. Brown's Vulgar Err ours , b. iii» 
If the bifliOp has no other defensives but excommunica- 
tion, no other power but that of the keys, he may furrender 
up his paftoral ftaff. South's Sermons . 

2. [In furgery.] A bandage, plaifter, or the like, ufed to fecure 
a wound from outward violence. 

Defeasible, adj. [from defence.] That may be defended; 

A field. 

Which nothing but the found of Hotfpur’s name. 

Did leem to make defenftble. Sbakefp&are's Henry IV. p. iio 
They muft make themfelves defenfiblc , both againft the na- 
tives and againft ftrangers. Bacon' s Advice to Villiers * 

Having often heard Venice reprefented as one of the moft 
defenfible cities in the world, 1 informed myfelf in what its 
ftrength confifts. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy . 

2. Juftifiable; right; capable of vindication. 

I conceive it very defenj:ble to difarm an adverfary, and dif- 
able him from doing mifehief. Collier, 

DefeNsive. adj. [defenfif Fr. from defendetis , Latin.] 

1. That ferves to defend ; proper for defence ; not ofrenfive. 

He would not be perfuaded by danger to offer any offence, 
but only to ftand upon the beft defenfive guard he could. Sidney . 

My unpreparednefs for war, teftifies for me, that I am fet 
on the defenfive part. King Charles . 

Defenfive arms lay by, as ufelefs here, 

Where maily balls the neighbouring rocks do te£r. Waller. 

2. In a ftate or pofture of defence. 

. * /' What flood, recoil’d, 

Defenfive fcarce, or with pale fear furpriz’d. 

Fled ignominious. Milton. 

Defensive, n. J. [from the adj eclive.] 

1. Safeguard. 

Wars preventive upon juft fears, are true defenfives , as 
well as on adtual invalions. Bacon's War with Spain 9 

2. State of defence 

His majefty, not at all difmayed, refolved to ftand upon 
the defenfive only. Clarendon^ b. viii 0 

DefeNsively. adv. [from defenfive ] In a defenfive manner* 

Defe'nst. part, pajf [from defence .] Defended. Obfolete. 

Stout men of arms, and with their guide of power, 
Like I roy s old town, def erf with Illion’s tow’r. FairfaXo 

i o DEt E'R. v. n. [from differ 0 , Latin.] 

1. To put oft'; to delay to adt. 

He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
Againft ail competition, nor v/ill long 
EnUuie it. Milton' s Agon if leSy l. 473. 

Inure thy ft if by times to the love and practice of good 
deeds; for trie longer thou deferejl to be acquainted with tfiem, ; 
the !e- f s every day thou wilt find thyfelf difpofed to them. Atterb. 

1. \ o pay deference cr regard to another’s opinion. 
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•' tfit'l'! ; to delay. 

ti e promis’d boon, the goddefs cries, 

Ccr . . .,re brightning in the eyes. Pope’s Odyffey , l 

i >e< is this a matter' to be deferred ’tiii a more con 

raent tune of peace and leifure. 

a. t o refer to; to leave to another’s judgment and det 
mination. 

>t A ^ C c r i mifri0nerS deferred the matter unto the earl 
ho, Cumberland, who was the principal man of authority 
thofe parts. Wt Henry \ 

De FERENCE. n. f. [ deference , French.] 

1. Regard; refpedh 

V irgil couid have excelled Varius in tragedy, and Horac< 
y l ie poetry, but out of deference to his friends he attemp 

nU jV Cr ‘ , . Dryden’ s Jttven. Dedi 

He may oe convinced that he is in an error, by obferv 

thofe pa fons, for whofe wifdom and goodnefs he has 
greatelt deference, to be of a contrary fentiment. Sw 

2. Gomplailance; condefcenfion 

A natural roughnefs makes a man uncdmplaifant to othc 
coiifftion 6 haS R ° de f ermce for their inclinations, tempers, 

3. Submiffion. ^ ® 

Moft of our fellow- fubjedls are guided either by the pre 
<• ye o. education, or a deference to the juderment of tb 
P^iiaps, m their own hearts, difapprove the opini 
wn.ch they mduftrioufly fpread among the multitude A; 
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nes up and down. J mate 

Tile pip« or concave, through » 





